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Abstract This paper provides a critique of sustainable development and 
Agenda 21 from a variety of standpoints. Agenda 21 — forged in the Rio de 
Janiero ‘Earth Summit’ in 1992 — was shaped largely by Northern elites ( govern- 
ments in close association with large transnational corporations). Much of the 
environmental movement was co-opted into this process and remains profoundly 
weakened by its continued involvement. Agenda 21 sells a vision of global 
ecology which defines the major problems of the Earth in Northern elite and 
scientific terms (global warming, population growth, species extinction) while 
largely ignoring the key environmental issues as defined by the majority of the 
people, both in the North and the South. 1 Agenda 21 has also been successful 
in selling a concept of sustainable development which continues to promote the 
Enlightenment goals of progress through economic growth and industrialisation 
at all costs. But it is worse than this: it also advances the globalisation of 
radical libertarian market systems, along with US style ‘apolitical’ pluralist 
systems of democracy. The paper concludes with the point that both sustainable 
development and Agenda 21 need to be rejected out of hand by environmental- 
ists. 


Environmentalism has challenged ‘business as usual’ politics more than any 
other social movement in the late 20th century. The fear for environmentalists, 
however, is that this challenge is yesterday’s reality. The first principle of 
Agenda 21 begins: ‘Human beings are at the centre of concerns for sustainable 
development’. 2 Agenda 21 is the sustainable development bible. Its command- 
ments of sustainable development have successfully managed to co-opt, weaken 
and almost completely dismantle active environmental critiques of existing 
political and market systems. 

Interestingly, while this ‘vision’ is actively sold across the globe in the 
interests of an US-led ‘new world order’, it is strangely missing from the internal 
political debate of the United States. Wagaki Mwangi, a representative of the 
Nairobi-based International Youth Environment and Development organisation 
summed up the United Nations Conference on Environment and Development 
(unced) experience nicely: 
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Those of us who have watched the process have said that unced has failed. As 
youth we beg to differ. Multinational corporations, the United States, Japan, the 
World Bank, The International Monetary Fund have got away with what they 
always wanted, carving out a better and more comfortable future for themselves ... 
unced has ensured increased domination by those who already have power. Worse 
still it has robbed the poor of the little power they had. It has made them victims 
of a market economy that has thus far threatened our planet. Amidst elaborate 
cocktails, travelling and partying, few negotiators realised how critical their deci- 
sions are to our generation. By failing to address such fundamental issues as 
militarism, regulation of transnational corporations, democratisation of the inter- 
national aid agencies and inequitable terms of trade, my generation has been 
damned. 3 

‘Nature’ is often socially constructed and, on occasions, there are dimensions of 
existence which may reasonably lie outside human control (and even understand- 
ing). The balance between the advocacy of human agency and the handing over 
to an ‘other’ force is a subtle one. But one good thing about the Club of Rome 
and other early neo -Malthusian Earth astronauts and sailors (the Earth has been 
portrayed in terms of spaceships and lifeboats) was that they were explicit in 
their belief that the Earth was finite. Despite their failure to understand the social 
mechanics of life — and their denial of such indicators as race, class and 
gender — their ‘limits to growth’ arguments were successfully used, on occasions, 
to challenge the dominant Enlightenment ideal of progress, which could only 
ultimately be sustained by pursuing industrial and technological growth 
wherever and whenever, at all costs. During the late 1960s and up until the early 
1980s some of these doomsday, limits -to -growth arguments were successfully 
utilised to attack certain development interests which were involved in wide- 
spread environmental degradation. 

There were some good wins for environmentalists during this period, though 
piecemeal and short-lived. Business interests, in their rejection of environmental 
arguments, suffered some serious losses during. 4 Hugh Morgan, ceo of Western 
Mining, one of Australia’s largest mining companies, wrote: 

We are barely holding our ground in this ideological war. Although we are not 
retreating, yet we are not winning. We need new strategies to reverse the tide that 
is currently moving strongly against us. 5 

As the 1980s wore on environmental antagonists looked to other less conflictual 
means of securing their future power. No longer did many business interests 
across the globe deny the existence of environmental damage caused, in part, to 
their own malpractices. Their ploy changed: to beat the environmentalists at their 
own game (but on newly defined terms and agendas); to subvert them, to divide 
them, to supplant them, to appear to be greener than the green. A whole range 
of strategies was used and only a few can be mentioned here. Business interests 
employed persons to serve on ‘think-tanks’ which produced countervailing 
messages and deployed arguments which emphasised ‘internal’ weaknesses 
within both environmentalisms and environmental movements. In addition, 
many green arguments were reframed, largely by business, within a discourse 
which revolved around the key concept of sustainable development. 
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Before the central argument continues it is necessary to discuss briefly how 
large businesses and corporations exhibit so much power over environmental 
concerns. 6 Traditional critical analyses would centre on the fact that business 
interests are simply co-opting environmental language in a bid to increase their 
power. Some would advocate a deliberate, instrumental power play on behalf of 
major brokers; others, of a more structural bent, would simply say that this is the 
nature of processes and routines involved in the production of capital. 

In recent times these more oppositional views of ‘owners of modes of 
production’ versus ‘the rest’ (or the goodies versus the baddies) have been 
questioned on a number of grounds by those advocating more poststructural/ 
postmodern positions on the deployment and distribution of power. First, it is 
argued that business interests are neither unified, nor necessarily explicit; so 
how, therefore, could they co-opt? Second — and this follows on from the 
first — that the distinctions between the interests of the business community, 
environmentalists, other sectors — including the state itself — are now increasingly 
blurred in this era of corporatism. Finally, it is suggested that power does not 
necessarily have to clash in dualistic confrontations. Rather, it is multi-direc- 
tional, dispersed throughout society. 

Despite some descriptive advantages of this model of power, on the negative 
side there are many weaknesses in these arguments when asked to prescribe 
future actions which question the power of capital as a class, most obviously 
manifested in the operations of large corporations. Some ‘new philosophers’ 
have used Foucault’s work to discount the possibility of any real change in the 
distribution of power among people. 7 Let us not forget as we juggle the subtle 
strengths and weaknesses of structural versus poststructural perceptions of the 
deployment of power, that most people in the North operate everyday under the 
notion that the pluralist system of power is not a model at all, but simply the 
reality which they live under. The pluralist democratic system, described in more 
detail later in this paper, advocates that every citizen has equal access to power, 
with no additional power given to any specific interest group or section of 
society. It does not accept that large corporations have a privileged position 
towards the state, 8 let alone that they often dictate terms, or even that they are 
sometimes indistinguishable from the state. 

If we partly accept, as Stephen Bell argues, that ‘the whole world has now 
become a capitalist system’ — ‘with its capacity to terrorise and discipline 
national governments through currency depreciation or capital flight’ 9 — then we 
must not be afraid increasingly to view the interests of large corporations and 
business interests as, if not the same, then very similar. We must, at the same 
time, not overemphasise their unity. Their power, despite its immensity, can also 
be quite fragile. 10 


The emergence of sustainable development 

Growth is the engine of change and the friend of the environment 
President George Bush 

There have been many works which investigate the sustainable development 
notion. During the 1980s and 1990s it became a ‘buzzword’ and inevitably 
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‘under such circumstances, it lacks uniform definition and substance’. 11 There is 
no monolithic view of this modem symbol, as there is no uniform perception as 
to what constitutes the symbol environment. Like other green symbols, it has 
been used to advocate radical and incremental environmental change. Further- 
more, it has been used by business to undermine and attack environmentalists. 
Its definition is both amorphous and ambiguous. Indeed the continued currency 
of sustainable development largely derives from ‘the way it can be used to 
support these varying agendas’. 12 

While accepting the existence and validity of these diverse interpretations, it 
must be said that a dominant reading of sustainable development is that which 
has been sold by a dispersed array of business interests and advanced industrial 
nation-states. Beder writes: 

Sustainable development is not about giving priority to environmental concerns, it 
is about incorporating environmental assets into the economic system to ensure the 
sustainability of the economic system. Sustainable development encompasses the 
idea that the loss of environmental amenity can be substituted for by wealth 
creation; that putting a price on the environment will help us protect it unless 
degrading it is more profitable; that the ‘free’ market is the best way of allocating 
environmental resources; that businesses should base their decisions about polluting 
behaviour on economic considerations and the quest for profit; that economic 
growth is necessary for environmental protection and therefore should take priority 


It is this version of sustainable development which informs the ensuing argu- 
ments. For it is in this vein that sustainable development has managed to place 
the economic imperative firmly over the ecological. Part of its appeal is that 
environmental goals can be achieved alongside economic goals. In fact, we 
are told, it is actually ‘good business’ to pursue ‘best environmental 
practices’. Unlike the neo-Malthusians, however, sustainable development 
throws out the limits to growth arguments. While there may still be limited biota, 
sustainable development, the key gospel of Agenda 21, tells us that, through 
increased efficiency and effectiveness in production, these biophysical limits 
can be bypassed. In this vein, sustainable development removes humanity 
from nature in a way which is more complete than the ‘ unrestrained exploitation 
and expansionism’ 14 which has dominated the planet since the Industrial 
Revolution, until its challenge from the Doomsdayers in the 1960s. What makes 
it more dangerous is its lack of explicitness, its exquisite use of language, its 
Orwellian doublespeak. While the unrestrained exploitation of the earlier 
Enlightenment project placed humanity (man) separate and in aggressive 
opposition to an instrumental nature, sustainable development simply does 
not recognise it: it leaves ‘nature’ off the agenda. And whereas the neo- 
Malthusians questioned absolute limits, sustainable development denies their 
existence. 

Interestingly, although there are some important differences, the sustainable 
development view of nature, or lack thereof, is not dissimilar to the traditional 
Marxist line. 15 In a socialist transition, the proletariat were to gain control over 
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resources and their own labour. After this transition, by overturning capitalism’s 
inefficiencies and waste, socialism ‘could spur the growth process: outdoing 
capitalism at its own game’. 16 

Sustainable development constructs all environment ‘problems’ as efficiency 
issues, which have to be managed more effectively. These management issues 
include being technologically, economically, organisationally, educationally and 
politically more efficient. One of the associated concepts which has emerged as 
part of this ideology is multiple-use (sometimes referred to as wise use) 
planning. Environmental managers using this model argue that most environ- 
mental processes are reversible, and that all sectors of society can pursue diverse 
goals for resource use without unnecessary conflict. All that it takes to succeed 
is that conflicting sectors produce end positions based on compromise and 
negotiation. 

The current ramsar Convention is an excellent example. This convention is 
an international mechanism designed for the protection of wetlands of inter- 
national importance. Its own promotional materials describe it as ‘a flagship for 
demonstrating best practice management and wise use of wetlands’. 17 In the 
Australian context, conservative governments — both state and federal — have 
embraced this convention, however flawed. Its multiple-use goals are business- 
friendly and are, in part, designed to co-opt and weaken the world heritage 
listing process. 

Two such wetlands management ‘roundtables’ have been created to focus on 
the future of the South Australia’s Coongie Lakes system and on the Coorong, 
at the mouth of Australia’s largest river, the Murray. These management regimes 
are going to be used as blueprints for over 50 major wetlands ecosystems in 
Australia in the ensuing years, ramsar has enormous weaknesses. In true 
pluralist terms, all interest groups are perceived as stakeholders, while the 
government perceives itself as an objective middle person, attempting to provide 
a working compromise between different sets of values. 

The problems with this approach are fourfold. First, the ramsar process 
remains, at least at a symbolic level, a corporatist exercise, designed for 
quietening opposition and co-opting more radical, non-governmental strategies. 
Second, as with most simplistic derivations of pluralist models, it ignores the 
power differentials between, for example (in the case of Coongie Lakes) mining 
and pastoral interests versus environmentalists’ concerns. There is some evi- 
dence that pastoralists and the South Australian government had already made 
informal agreements before the roundtable was completed. In addition, aborigi- 
nal interests, despite appearing as an equal slice on the pie-chart of the 
diagrammatic roundtable, are rarely adequately consulted. 

Third, to imagine a situation where our polity is a symbolic roundtable, with 
clearly defined sectors denoting different stakeholders, is not only simplistic, but 
anti-ecological. Ecological concerns cross the borders of other sectors: tourism, 
traditional peoples, mining, pastoralism, etc. In this narrow sectoral view, the 
environment is merely seen as an external, instrumental reality, consisting 
largely of birds and other non-humans. Finally, the ramsar corporatist process 
can only ‘manufacture nature’ in economic rationalist terms. All interests are 
tradeable commodities which can be bought and sold to the highest bidder. There 
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is little place for arguments pertaining to the intrinsic value of existence here. 
There is no environmental crisis or series of crises within the sustainable 
development, multiple-use equations, as these hinge on the belief that humans 
are external to nature, and that nature is simply a collection of instrumental 
resources for human use. Piecemeal change is all that is ever necessary. So 
minor changes to laws and legislation are all that are usually deemed appropri- 
ate. 

When people are seen as part of the sustainable development equation they 
are seen as an ‘environmental security’ issue. People are still not part of the 
environment; they are simply users or, in the case of the poor, degraders. Some 
sustainable development economists argue that environmental security leads to 
national security which leads to economic growth. 18 This sustainable develop- 
ment view of the more affluent nations of the globe (symbolically referred to 
here as the North) still contends that the poverty of the South has caused and 
continues to create environmental degradation. In 1990 the United Nations 
Human Development Report argued that poverty is one of the greatest threats to 
the environment and, in 1993, the International Monetary Fund (imf) an- 
nounced: ‘Poverty and the environment are linked in that the poor are more 
likely to resort to activities that can degrade the environment’. 21 There are two 
key problems with this line of argument. First, all poor people are regarded in 
an homogeneous fashion. In an article by Broad on the Philippines’ environ- 
mental movement, an important distinction is made regarding the connections 
between types of poverty and environmental degradation. 22 Broad separates the 
‘merely poor’ and the ‘very, very poor’. Fundamentally, the former category are 
those still operating subsistence lifestyles (though under threat) and those who 
have been recently removed from this lifestyle. The latter category are the 
‘landless and rootless’. These have no security of tenure and little connected- 
ness to place. This category includes those peasants and squatters who survive 
by cutting forest cover, by consuming wildlife and by planting crops on soils 
which will erode. 

Second, some sustainable development theorists fail to weigh up the costs of 
advanced industrialism on a global scale; not just within the boundaries of 
nation-states. Issues of overconsumption in the North — and by the North — can- 
not be underestimated. The fact is that the USA and Japan together represent 
40% of the world’s Gross National Product. 21 

Yet despite the fact that it is nonsense, the ‘environmental degrading by poor 
people’ in the South remains a grave concern to the North, which is now 
advocating ‘global ecology’ and, as a consequence, seeing itself as inevitably 
having to share the Earth’s essential survival mechanisms with the South. The 
North now portrays the major problems of the South as species extinction, 
global climate change, desertification, the international shortage of fresh water, 
and overpopulation. 24 Needless to say, these are not issues high on the environ- 
mental agenda as defined by most people living in the Third World. Other 
issues of more immediate survival dominate. In a provocative book entitled 
Tears of the Crocodile, Moyo et al., argue that the developed world has 
managed to divest itself of its responsibility for the global environment by 
moving the arena ‘away from people and onto things, forces’. They write: 
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In short the developing world for the first time, is being asked to be an equal partner 
in a world-wide endeavour precisely because the emphasis has shifted away from 
the needs of the poor. By advancing an environmental agenda the North has once 
more concentrated on its own interests and has called them globalism. 23 

Central to increasing this environmental efficiency and environmental security is 
the ‘unfettering’ of the market place from the bothersome leftover flotsam and 
jetsam of ‘planned economies’. This entails the globalisation of both radical 
libertarian free markets and US pluralist/corporatist political models of power 
distribution. Redclift writes: 

Sustainable development, if it is to be an alternative to unsustainable development, 
should imply a break with the linear model of growth and accumulation that 
ultimately serves to undermine the planet’s life support systems. Development is 
too closely associated in our minds with what has occurred in western capitalist 
societies in the past, and a handful of peripheral capitalist societies today. 24 


Free-market environmentalism 

Adam Smith’s invisible hand can have a green thumb 25 

President Bill Clinton 

That leaves us with an uncomfortable question: where has it been? 

Tim Doyle 

In essence, free market environmentalism refers to an approach defended by a 
certain school of environmental or resource economists who argue that most 
(ideally all) of our environmental problems can be solved by the creation and 
enforcement of tradeable property rights in environmental ‘goods’ and ‘bads’ ... 
[They argue against] command and control’ solutions or ‘state environmentalism’ 
(that is government regulation) which they see as leading to the ‘political’ (and 
hence inefficient) allocation of environmental resources. 26 

Free market ‘green’ economics lies at the heart of sustainable development and 
Agenda 21. It is not fashionable to question radical libertarianism and its 
associated free-market economics at the moment. Whereas once a liberal 
democratic state was valued to monitor the excesses of an anti-social minority 
(such as poor and irresponsible business practices), now the radical libertarian 
approach dictates that such government ‘interference’ is actually degrading to 
the environment and that — as aforesaid — good business is good for the environ- 
ment. Thanks to this rationale, much environmental legislation and many 
national environmental protection agencies have been gutted in recent times. 
Furthermore, many of these agencies have changed their focus from monitoring 
industrial excesses to actually helping business jump through the regulatory 
hoops. 

In this view, liberal democratic society is dead. There are no grounds within 
this ideology for public health care; support for the homeless and the underprivi- 
leged; provision of non-profit inspired international aid; or protection of the 
environment for purposes other than ‘best practice management’. All which was 
once society is now portrayed as an amalgam of individuals — or rather investors 
and consumers — each one pursuing his or her dispersed and disparate needs in 
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the market place. All the public losses are justified by arguments of private 
gains. 

The classical liberal philosophy, on the other hand, is premised on the 
assumption that their exists an anti-social (in this context, one which is 
environmentally degrading) minority, while the majority of citizens will perform 
responsibly. Consequently, liberal political theorists have long argued that 
governments have a role in monitoring the publicly owned commons, by 
deciding who gains access and in what circumstances. Their radical libertarian 
‘free-market’ counterparts argue, however, that the problem with this theory of 
the commons is public ownership. They contend that the commons must be split 
up by private ownership, and its protective boundaries must be removed. All 
previously believed ‘free goods’ in the commons must now be deleted. All 
externalities must now be included into the economic, private ownership equa- 
tion. Free market economists believe that this is a most positive step. Forests, for 
example, can now be ‘valued’ for more than just wood value. Other values can 
now be included into the equations, including wilderness and whole ecosystem 
products, with projected future values also added. The negatives, however, far 
outweigh the more immediately recognisable ‘positives’. All values are now 
economic; there is nothing considered as existing outside the market: The earth 
ceases to be a commons — a place for all, both human and non-human — but 
becomes a series of privately owned commodities. This unfettered system 
returns us to the barbaric, inequitable and misunderstood economics of Adam’s 
Smith’s ‘free hand’ of the market. Through the pursuit of these approaches, the 
gap between the poor and the more affluent is getting greater every year. This 
gap is not imagined. Even the radical libertarians acknowledge this fact. For 
example, in July 1996 the United Nations Development Program (undp) — 
another Brundtland-style international agency selling sustainable development 
worldwide — began its ‘sustainable human development’ report with the follow- 
ing words: 

The global gap between the rich and the poor is widening everyday ... If present 
trends continue, economic disparities between industrial and developing nations will 
move from inequitable to inhuman . 27 

But what do the sustainable developers and Agenda 21 disciples advocate in a 
bid to attack this problem? More economic growth! The report continues: ‘More 
economic growth will be needed to advance human development, particularly for 
those whom growth has failed in the past’. In short, this increased competition 
will lead to more economic growth. On this occasion, however, growth will be 
further unfettered by dissolution of international trade barriers, using such 
Northern devices as the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT)-inspired 
World Trade Organization (wto), the IMF, the World Bank and the Multilateral 
Agreement on Investment (mai). The last three deserve special mention here. 

Much of this radical libertarian economic debate has led to the privatisation 
of social responsibility. In 1992 a World Bank report argued that the transfer of 
state industries and services to private ownership ‘in itself improves economic 
efficiency’. 28 Brian Martin argues that, by developing econometric models to 
justify its beliefs, the imf and the World Bank ‘entirely exclude the testimony of 
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the people affected, reducing their experience to algebraic gobbledegook’. 29 
Martin goes on to list several instances of environmental degradation in the 
South caused by these Northern radical libertarian interpretations. These include: 
the loosening of controls on foreign logging companies to promote timber 
exports and thus debt repayment, resulting in widespread forest destruction in 
South America and Asia; and the release of workers from state-owned compa- 
nies, leading to massive migration into wilderness areas to establish subsistence 
landholdings in Bolivia and Brazil. 30 

Of course, there are few better examples of global free-market economic 
solutions being peddled by the North than has occurred in the case of Indonesia. 
The dramatic crash of the Indonesian rupiah, losing 75% of its value in 1997-98, 
led to a range of ‘bail-out’ initiatives being proposed by a coalition of US and 
IMF interests. Rather than focusing on the urgent and necessary restoration of 
much of the value of the rupiah, the imf promised fiscal assistance with one 
hand, while demanding further ‘liberation’ of the local markets with the other. 
There can be no doubt that the Indonesian economy and its environment have 
suffered at the hands of the long dictatorship of Suharto, with all its associated 
cronyism and nepotism. What has further contributed to the Indonesian crisis, 
however, was the prior globalising and ‘freeing up’ of its marketplaces. Among 
numerous outcomes, this process led to vast outbreaks of currency speculation 
by predominantly Northern traders which, in turn, resulted in outrageously high 
inflation and unemployment. Unfortunately, increased technological advance- 
ments (for example, electronic or virtual currency trading) facilitating the rapid 
transfer of capital between nation-states, had weakened Indonesia’s capacity to 
discipline its economic affairs. By denying the contribution of these effects, and 
by overconcentrating on the ‘negatives’ of the Indonesian economy and culture, 
the imf has further exacerbated the ‘Asian crisis’. What is worse, however, is the 
renewed vigour with which the imf is pushing for further deregulation of 
Indonesian society in the wake of the ‘crisis’. Among its proposals is a 
two-thirds reduction of the public sector, relegating many essential environmen- 
tal infrastructural projects to the scrap heap. In the words of the Managing 
Director of the imf Program with Indonesia ‘all restrictive marketing arrange- 
ments will be abolished, leaving firms free to produce and export their products 
as they wish, and as the market decides’. 31 

Martin further argues that the most significant change in power relations as a 
result of this privatisation of policy ‘has not been from public to private, nor 
from the state to the market, but from national and local political agendas to 
global centres of economic power’. 32 This leads to a brief examination of the 
Multilateral Agreement on Investment. 

Since 1995, 29 of the earth’s wealthiest nations which comprise the Organis- 
ation for Economic Co-operation and Development (oecd), have been forging 
the mai treaty, which will attempt legally to bind and limit the power of 
nation-states (and their citizens) to impose their own requirements, whether they 
be financial, environmental or human rights-based, onto multinational investors 
(see the edition, introduction to this special issue). If this treaty is signed by the 
oecd (and imposed onto the South) any national legislation which argues for a 
minimum wage for its labour market, or for minimum environmental standards 
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of practice, could be seen as comprising a restraint on trade. As a consequence, 
nation-states could be sued on this basis. The mai, among other things, provides 
unrestricted rights for transnational companies to: export their commodities or 
services without conditions; to own any ecosystem or resource without any 
obligations; to accumulate profits within any nation without responsibility for 
reinvestment; to access government grants normally provided to domestic 
operators; and to invest in any privatised public infrastructure. Griffen Cohen 
comments on the mai as follows: 

Unlike the work of nation states, which over time have developed institutions either 
to correct the economy when the market did not function in an optimal way (such 
as during times of depression), or to control business, such as through labour or 
environmental legislation, the international replacements that are being created 
neither exert discipline on the market nor function as instruments of market 
correction. The new international institutions are designed solely to discipline 
nations in the interests of one class which enjoys world citizenship — the inter- 
national investor. 33 

Increased growth, globalised and unfettered, is only part of the picture framed 
by Agenda 21 and sustainable development. All parts of the world must also 
operate on the same political system: US-style pluralism. 


Pluralist democracy 

As the free traders argue that all people have equal access to all markets, 
pluralist political commentators contend that each citizen has equal access to 
power. Normally, through the operation of the private and public sectors, society 
runs quite smoothly. Occasionally, however, there is a minor tear in the fabric 
of democracy, in that, certain citizens’ best interests are not being fulfilled. 
When this occurs, citizens form interest groups (formal organisations) to lobby 
political parties, governments and other mechanisms of the state. If the cause is 
seen as just, is based upon a rational response, and receives strong support, then 
the problem in question is addressed by the state, and the fabric of democracy 
is sewn back together: the political quilt, on this occasion, now stronger than the 
original. So in the pluralist model, environmental ngos, for example, can be seen 
as rationally forming to correct minor hitches in existing political systems, while 
larger problems, such as systemic inadequacy and inequality, remain largely 
unquestioned. 

Interestingly, post-materialist theories explaining the origins of environmental 
movements fit in nicely within the concept of a pluralist polity. Environmental- 
ists are construed as just an interest group of middle-class, predominantly white, 
educated professionals pursuing their ‘hobby’ of higher order fulfilment. 34 

The state in this model is seen as apolitical and, in its ‘natural’ state, as having 
no particular ‘axe to grind’ (as was the case in the previous discussion of the 
RAMSAR multiple-use roundtable). In pluralist systems (in theory, most purely 
demonstrated in the United States) the main task of ngos (traditionally called 
‘civil society’ in the Untied States) is to lobby, ngos do not seek public office 
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directly, but through influence provided by money and power, seek change 
indirectly. 

When ‘civil society’ emerges in the South — the North argues — conditions will 
exist where people can help themselves (as if they were not doing so already). 
It is argued that, once the poor can help themselves, become more environmen- 
tally active, then global environmental degradation will cease. 

An excellent example is the current development in Australia of the Centre for 
Democratic Institutions (cdi). On 27 August 1997 the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, through the vehicle of Ausaid, established the cdi ‘to assist the 
strengthening of democratic institutions in developing countries’. One such 
country to ‘qualify’ for support is, not surprisingly, Indonesia. In this specific 
case Indonesians are to be trained by Australians in priority sectors which 
‘include good governance and community development training’. 35 

There can be no doubt that repressive regimes make environmental, or any 
other form of change, extremely difficult to imagine or implement. But it must 
be understood that a certain style of political system — one which sits comfort- 
ably alongside the promotion of economic growth and radical libertarianism — is 
also being sold as part of the Agenda 21 package: US-style pluralism. 

In many ‘well-meaning’ works before the unced ‘summit’ in Rio in 1992, it 
was constantly argued that the South (and Eastern Europe, for that matter) had 
to become more like the United States in its political systems, if environmental 
degradation were to be brought under control. In this vein, the development of 
‘civil society’ is central to discussion. Underlying this ‘civil society’ is an 
unquestioned acceptance of the apolitical North American form of democracy 
based on capitalism and global free marketplaces. A clear example of this mode 
of reasoning is a central plank in the book by Ghai and Vivian, Grassroots 
Environmental Action: People’s Participation in Sustainable Development. They 
write: 

The existence of a democratic space allowing the expression and defence of 
community rights and claims has proven to be a crucial factor influencing success- 
ful grass-roots environmental action ... The essence of these activities is to 
persuade or pressure the state to intervene on behalf of the communities through 
adoption of new legislation. 36 

Another key element of this form of pluralism is its aggressive individualism. As 
the state is deemed intrinsically apolitical, so too is the citizen. Indeed, it is only 
when something goes wrong (minor as it may be) that individuals coalesce into 
political groupings. The natural order is made up of individuals, rationally 
pursuing their own atomised needs: ultimate salvation must be sought from 
within; not from political groupings. Obviously this apolitical mentality of the 
pluralist system manifests itself in the United States within a whole range of 
Californian-style ‘new age’ environmental remedies, where the spiritual self is 
recentred and reinvestigated, and where the profound discrepancies between 
citizens’ access to political power are sorely overlooked and denied. In the case 
of the South, however, while the new age ecophilosophies and crystals are 
deemed inappropriate, Agenda 21 still insists on promoting change to the 
internal behaviour of the inhabitants of the South. 
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In this instance, behaviour modification is discussed within the discourse of 
growth logic advocated under these radical libertarian, free-market systems. 
There is a distinction between qualities of growth, not just quantity. For 
example, there is strong emphasis on capacity building. Capacity building is 
defined as follows: 

Capacity building is a novel and catalytic initiative that assists developing countries 
to build their capacity to integrate the principles of Agenda 21 into national 
development ... The ability of a country to follow a path of sustainable develop- 
ment is determined by the capabilities of its peoples and institutions. Capacity 
building is the sum of efforts needed to nurture, enhance and utilize the skills of 
people and institutions to progress towards sustainable development. 37 

So this is the final insult. Sustainable development now insists that it is poor 
people themselves who must become more inwardly efficient. Poor training and 
lack of ‘human development’ have led to these inequities; not maldistribution or 
exploitation by transnational corporations and elites existing both in the North 
and the South. Environmental degradation can be overcome, in part, by training 
people globally to think in sustainable development terms. People are thus 
commodified and cease to be an externality. This has to be one of the greatest 
advertising visions ever witnessed on the planet, at least in secular forms. This 
is Northern imperialism, using the language of ecology as its vessel. All people 
must perceive nature in the same way, for they do not know how to live; they 
do not know how to act (whether as individuals or in concert); they do not know 
how to think: the North must help them think and act in appropriate ways. 

The United Nation Environment Program, to which the author has been a 
contributor, is part of this capacity building. Basically, it is a form of aid 
whereby most of the money is subcontracted back to the donating country (and 
then some). There is no notion of inequalities of power here; no recognition of 
maldistribution of resources. Globally, the free market is emancipated, but when 
it comes down to distribution of resources, the gnps of the more wealthy 
nation-states appear once again. 

And once this capacity building has ‘developed’ atomised humans, there can 
be more growth. Stringer, a free market environmental economist, advocates two 
approaches. In fertile areas, more production must be achieved; in fragile 
environments, economic activities must be diversified . 38 Again, there is no 
notion of ‘limits to growth’ in certain areas. Even in fragile environments which 
may be unsuitable for the pursuit of economic growth, people are urged to 
diversify: there simply are no natural limitations considered. The poor, Stringer 
outrageously contends, Tack the capital to invest in environmental protection’. 
Underlying this irrationalism is the assumption that investment is innately good 
for the environment — again this is sustainable development doubletalk, appeal- 
ing to all, and renouncing nothing. 

There are a number of key problems with the selling of pluralism and its 
connected ‘lobby group’ view, particularly in the South: four are mentioned 
here. First, this line of reasoning largely divests governments of their direct 
responsibilities. Indeed, the Ausaid example fits in with this view nicely. In 
recent times it has dramatically reduced its international funding, but now seeks 
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some form of moral high ground by advocating that the developing world needs 
more democracy! Next, interests are pursued only through legitimate lobby 
groups, while more grassroots, social movement concerns are deemed illegit- 
imate and are marginalised. More radical environmental arguments are incorpor- 
ated and co-opted. 

Third, it miscomprehends the role of environmental ngos and informal 
community groups operating in the South and the magnitude of environmental 
problems which are evident there. The fact is that many solutions will not be 
found through the pursuit of incremental bargaining and decision making. Unlike 
the North, Southern ngos do far more than just lobby and educate. They are the 
direct providers of infrastructure and services. For example: 

in many cities in Asia (like Bandung in Indonesia, Bombay in India, or Bangkok 
in Thailand) where there is a massive population explosion, entire cities are forming 
outside of the established ‘city limits’. In these cases, ngos are directly involved in 
the provision of clean water; the physical labour of cleaning up refuse and the 
disposal of solid wastes; the building of shelter and the provision of sewerage 
systems; treating people directly for disease and malnutrition; direct provision of 
food and other basic essentials for living; and co-ordinating many other ‘hands-on’ 
tasks and activities. 39 

Finally, it can be proven that it is often jeopardisation of the right to subsist — not 
increased growth or increased democratisation — which leads to environmental 
activism and remediation. 40 Despite this reality, the North continues to tout its 
sustainable development vision. Much of this confusion is based on the assump- 
tion that cultural and geographical differences across the globe are far less 
diverse than the actuality, and on the fact that these differences are not 
sufficiently valued. Griffin Cohen contends: 

there is an urgent need to recognize ... that different goals, conditions and cultures 
throughout the world require very different solutions to problems. One system, the 
western system based on a US kind of economy and social system, will not serve 
the needs of all people in all circumstances. 41 


Conclusions 

At the political level, many of the problems discussed above are the result of 
decades of colonial imperialism carried out by the North. Much of the stress on 
cities in ‘emerging Asia’ (see above) comes from the huge migration of people 
from the country into these urban areas. This migration is akin in ‘Western’ 
terms to the agrarian and Industrial Revolutions in its magnitude. These cities are 
increasing in population by between 80 000 and 200 000 people per annum. 42 
One of the causal factors of this migration is the globalisation of trade, which 
has destroyed the opportunities of small landholders and workers to make a 
subsistence living, while at the same time increasing the profits of large 
corporations which can enter and leave markets almost at will. Multi- and 
transnational corporations can produce commodities far more ‘efficiently’, utilis- 
ing cheap labour markets, and the less stringent environmental demands of local 
legislation. 43 Furthermore, ‘damage is partly the result of local industries 
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necessarily producing ‘ “dirty” products in a bid to maintain competitiveness in 
the “new global economy” \ 44 Fascinatingly, but perhaps not surprising, none of 
these issues was discussed in official fora at Rio. Chatterjee and Finger reflect 
on this absence of critique: 

Business and industry, in particular big business, were systematically built up 
through the unced process as the agents holding the key to solving the global 
ecological crisis. Since North and South came to agree that accelerated economic 
growth was the solution, tncs had no trouble presenting themselves as the agents 
which could further stimulate growth, provided, however, that environmentally 
based trade restrictions would not impede them. Under the influence of some new 
management philosophies and helped by public relations, big business proposed the 
only intellectual novelty of the official unced process, ie ‘clean’ growth, ‘clean’ 
meaning technological and organizational efficiency. Not only did this eco- 
efficiency approach become widely accepted, but big business managed, thanks to 
its privileged access and its generous financial contributions, never even to be 
mentioned in the unced documents as being a problem for the environment, locally 
and globally. Two other major contributors to the global crisis, science and the 
military, also managed never to be mentioned as a problem. 45 

So where do environmentalists go at the end of the second Christian millen- 
nium? Well, certainly not to Rio, nor to any of the Brundtland/UNCED-inspired 
conferences since Rio. There are profound limitations to the ability of modern 
nation-states to monitor and regulate transnational corporate activities. With the 
emergence of global ecology, many environmental issues are seen as beyond the 
traditional scope of national governments. Governments are, more often than 
not, severely lagging behind in their responses, ‘and this transnational political 
space has been occupied by corporations and ngos, which can cross nation-state 
boundaries more readily. This globalisation of ecological and market systems 
has led to “the politics of no-fixed address.” ,46 Jacques Attali, who served as the 
foundational head of the European Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
looks into the near future, and sees the following: 

Severed from any national allegiance or family ties by microchip-based gadgets that 
will enable individuals to carry out for themselves many of the functions of health, 
education, and security, the consumer-citizens of the world’s privileged regions will 
become “rich nomads.” Able to participate in the liberal market culture of political 
and economic choice, they will roam the planet seeking ways to use their free time, 
shopping for information, sensations, and goods only they can afford, while 
yearning for human fellowship, and the certitudes of home and community that no 
longer exist because their functions have become obsolete. Like New Yorkers who 
every day face homeless beggars who loiter around automated teller machines 
pleading for spare change, these wealthy wanderers will everywhere be confronted 
by roving masses of “poor nomads” — boat people on a planetary scale — seeking to 
escape from the destitute periphery, where most of the earth’s population will 
continue to live. These impoverished migrants will ply the planet, searching for 
sustenance and shelter, their desires inflamed by the ubiquitous and seductive 
images of consumerism they will see on satellite TV broadcasts from Paris, Los 
Angeles, or Tokyo. Desperately hoping to shift from what Alvin Toffler has called 
the slow world to the fast world, they will live the life of the living dead. 47 
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This is the world of Agenda 21. 

The only force which currently seems capable of moving beyond the 
boundaries of nation-states in hot pursuit of transnational corporations are social 
movements and ngos, also acting through transnational conduits. At first glance, 
the age-old story depicting the battle between David and Goliath seems an 
appropriate metaphor to describe this situation. Only this time, David has no 
sling-shot. 
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